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Agar emends between forty and fifty such occur- 
rences, sometimes by substituting the ordinary pro- 
noun, even when this requires the rewriting of the 
verse (2.128; 11.26; 19.235); sometimes by simply 
dividing the word (aS rounv, 1.143) ; sometimes by 
substituting ai/rtos (as 14.135; 17.367) or oi/ru (2.33; 
5.190), or some other word, it matters not what one, 
of the same metrical value (&\\t)i> 9.153; l"-^, 
10.112; ivSpas, 13.386). Some of these strike one 
as daring in the extreme; but Mr. Agar will have 
uniformity at all hazards. 

It is but natural that a reviewer should call at- 
tention primarily to those features of the book which 
seem of questionable value, and hence full justice 
is not done to the author's sound scholarship and 
remarkable acumen. There are not lacking in- 
stances, too, in which it is not acumen and scholar- 
ship so much as sound common sense that most im- 
presses one. Reference may be made to the dis- 
cussion of 9.205 ff., whether or not one accepts Mr. 
Agar's conclusions; to the amusing illustration of 
the lack of common sense shown by the Dutch edi- 
tors in the matter of the rudder (on 5.255) ; to 13. 
168 even if the alteration proposed be regarded as 
unnecessary; and to the frequent and thorough 
discussions of the meaning of Homeric words. Fur- 
ther, while the views put forth e. g. in the notes on, 
20.209, 21.402, 24.231, seem quite indefensible, the 
reviewer finds much to approve of in the interpreta- 
tions suggested for 4.684; 8.121 ; 10.112 f. ; 11.584; 
16.23; 21.26. 

Mr. Agar's style is vivacious, but often lacks dig- 
nity. It is enlivened by frequent quotations rang- 
ing from Horace and Shakespeare to Lewis Car- 
roll, but the writer can hardly free himself from 
the charge of affectation in passages like the fol- 
lowing: "Here the MSS. without exception, so far 
as I am aware, present 64n<paTo s ; but 'twould be a 
topsy-turvy world, my masters, if the combined evi- 
dence of eight unquestioned passages were insuffi- 
cient to overrule a nonsensical unanimity in one" 
(p. 109) ; "One instance generally hath a fellow to 
keep it in countenance" (p. 248). 

The book is admirably printed. In addition to the 
misprints noted in the errata I have observed the 
following : an omitted accent on xpw" - ', p. 25, line 
5 from the top; 421 for 422, p. 42, line 16 from 
bottom ; 531 for 530, p. 153, line 8 from bottom ; and 
on the same page two lines further down 505 for 
504; 'man' for 'men', p. 159, line 17 from top; 319 
for 320, p. 250, line 9 from bottom; 'Eumelus' for 
'Eumaeus', p. 304, line 19 from bottom; and a 
couple of instances of words run together, p. 72, last 
line but one, and p. 363, line 19 from bottom. 

The index to the book, while serviceable, is neither 
complete nor entirely accurate. A. T. Murray. 
Stanford University, California. 



Latin Prose Exercises. By Elizabeth McJ. Tyng. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co. (1909). 
The chief characteristics of this book are the 
admirable ones of directness and simplicity; there is 
a manifest endeavor to avoid the slightest waste of 
time or energy. The grammatical constructions are 
introduced in a helpful order; the main points to be 
noted about each are stated clearly and concisely, 
and, further, in each lesson there is plenty of drill 
upon constructions previously studied, so that the 
student as he advances to conquer new lands still 
retains his sovereignty over the old. The vocabu- 
laries accompanying each lesson are made up of 
well-chosen words, and the vowel quantities are in- 
dicated. Occasionally graphic illustrations are em- 
ployed to make the topics under consideration more 
comprehensible to the immature mind. The value of 
the book may be enhanced by using it in the judi- 
cious manner outlined by the author in her preface. 
Moreover, she states that she has been able to cover 
the entire manual and read four books of Caesar in 
a year with recitation periods of only thirty-five 
minutes in length. Besides a table of contents, an 
introduction which contains some elementary but not 
unnecessary admonitions, the book contains a useful 
summary of constructions, and a catalogue of words 
governing special constructions. The book contains 
work for the second year only. 
Syracuse University. HAROLD L. CleASBY. 



High School Course in Latin Composition. By 
Charles McCoy Baker and Alexander James 
Inglis. New York: The Macmillan Company 
(1909). Pp. xiii + 464. 
This well-filled book includes all the prose work 
of the last three years of preparatory Latin. Of its 
four divisions the first, entitled Elements of Syntax, 
covers eighty-nine pages, and is practically a brief 
grammar, or rather the syntactical half of a gram- 
mar. The rules are clearly and simply put, and the 
statement of the more difficult usages is often espe- 
cially happy. There are many lists of words which 
are followed by special constructions, and some very 
helpful tables, e. g. the Imperative Constructions 
(241) ; Ways of Expressing Purpose (257) ; Condi- 
tions in Indirect Discourse (355) ; Correlated Con- 
junctions (399) ; Verbs followed by Substantive Pur- 
pose Clauses (262) ; Perfect Tenses equivalent to 
Presents (209) ; and Constructions after Verbs of 
asking, demanding, teaching, and concealing (72), 
although many of us may prefer Gildersleeve's 
"This then is not the only way". 

The second division of the book, called Part I, is 
made up of twenty-eight lessons ; each lesson consists 
of a few grammatical references for written transla- 
tion, twelve of which are to be prepared outside of 
class and the rest to be written during the recitation 
period, and finally ten sentences for oral translation. 



